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THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 



GEORGE E. DAWSON 
Mount Holyoke College 



THE VIEWS OF NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 

The president and secretary of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Education recently sent out a circular letter 
seeking information on the following topics: (i) In recom- 
mending college graduates for positions as teachers, how much 
weight do you give to the fact that the candidates have, or have 
not, pursued studies in the principles and problems of education 
— or such studies as look especially to preparation for teaching 
as a profession? (2) Further remarks on the training of 
college graduates for teaching are invited. We shall esteem it a 
favor to have your views on the subject. 

These circular letters were sent to all superintendents of 
schools in New England who have jurisdiction over a high 
school employing more than two teachers. Two hundred and 
eighty-one superintendents, in all, were questioned, these being 
distributed as follows: Maine, forty-one; New Hampshire, 
twenty-three; Vermont, nineteen; Massachusetts, one hundred 
and forty seven; Connecticut, thirty-two; and Rhode Island, 
nineteen. One hundred and seventy replies were received, a 
little over 60 per cent, of the superintendents responding. The 
distribution of replies according to states, with the percentage 
of those in each state who replied, is as follows : Maine, fifteen, 
or 37 per cent. ; New Hampshire, fourteen, or 60 per cent. ; 
Vermont, eleven, or 58 per cent. ; Massachusetts, ninety-one, or 
62 per cent. ; Connecticut, twenty-five, or 78 per cent. ; and 
Rhode Island twelve, or 60 per cent. 

The data derived from these replies naturally fall under two 
heads : ( 1 ) the general attitude of superintendents toward pro- 
fessional training of teachers in college departments of educa- 
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tion; and (2) the recommendations they make for increasing the 
efficiency of such training. Under the first head, we have to 
note that five of the superintendents evidently misunderstood 
the question, interpreting it to mean professional training of 
college graduates in normal schools. Their replies, all of which 
were distinctly favorable to normal-school training, have been 
ruled out in the summaries and analysis here presented. The 
remaining one hundred and sixty-five replies may be tabulated 
as follows : 

Strongly affirmative 123 

Qualified 17 

Non-committal 11 

Negative 14 

One hundred and twenty-three of the superintendents who 
expressed an opinion as to the professional training of teachers 
in college departments of education are therefore strongly in 
favor of such training. The following replies, selected as 
typical, will illustrate: 

1. "Other things being equal, or nearly so, I give great weight to the 
studies indicated above (studies intended to fit for teaching). In several 
cases, that has been the deciding vote, when I have been called upon to select 
from a number of candidates. If possible to avoid it, / do not employ any 
teachers who have not pursued such studies." 

2. "Other things being equal, I always give preference to graduates who 
have taken special training for teaching. In fact, I would prefer a teacher 
with a knowledge of the principles and problems of education who is not a 
strong student rather than a graduate who is a good scholar but has no 
knowledge of the theory and practice of education." 

3. "As a rule, I consider a special training of one year equivalent to one 
year's experience. I believe that every teacher should have at least one year's 
special preparation for teaching." 

4. "If applicants for positions as teachers, or for recommendations as 
such, have pursued studies especially preparing them for teaching, it has 
great weight with me. I consider the chances for making a success at teach- 
ing, at least one-third greater, everything else being equal, if such applicants 
have pursued a thorough course in pedagogy." 

5. "I consider professional subjects of great importance, and should 
always give preference to a candidate who has at least had his mind turned 
toward the theory and practice of education. So great is my faith that when 
I have teachers who have failed to get this training, we plan to study system- 
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atically such subjects as seem most likely to aid in securing a broader view 
of their work." 

6. "In selecting teachers, the fact that a teacher has pursued studies in 
pedagogy has very material weight in deciding her election. We give no 
fixed value to such study, but we consider it an evidence of her progressive- 
ness." 

7. "I consider the training in education to be obtained at Columbia, 
Brown, or Harvard, and very likely at other places, to be of unusual benefit 
to the young graduate if it is entered upon seriously and for an extended 
period, and not as a side issue or afterthought." 

8. "When a young man or young woman who has graduated from col- 
lege, applies to me for a position as teacher, I always ask what courses in 
education have been taken. One who has taken courses in education, comes 
to me with a proper preparation for school work. One who has not taken 
such courses is, as a rule, seeking school work with little intention of remain- 
ing long in it." 

9. "I am of the opinion that a college graduate on leaving college is no 
more fitted to teach school than to practice law or medicine. The only 
reason that he is permitted to undertake teaching thus unprepared is that the 
public do not fully appreciate the needs of pupils as they do the needs of 
clients and patients. A would-be teacher should devote the last two years 
of college life chiefly to the study of education." 

10. "In considering college graduates, without experience, as candidates 
for positions, I should place great weight upon the fact that they had taken 
a thorough educational course in college. The chances of such a candidate 
with me would be increased tenfold." 

11. "Of two candidates equally good in other respects I should much pre- 
fer the man who has studied the principles and problems of education. I 
believe that a college graduate with a knowledge of these subjects is worth 
more than a normal graduate merely." 

12. "Other things being equal, the one who has pursued courses in educa- 
tion gets the position." 

13. "It seems to me necessary that any person, whatever his mental equip- 
ment, needs to know something of the theory of teaching before undertaking 
so important a work. Otherwise a great deal of time is wasted and unneces- 
sary friction between pupil and teacher caused by the fact that the teacher 
does not understand the mental workings of the child. I have had personal 
experience with several bright college graduates who quite or nearly failed 
through lack of understanding what teaching means." 

14. "I consider it very important that those who intend to teach after 
leaving college, should elect such work as shall train them along lines lead- 
ing to the teaching profession. College graduates who have had no special 
training for teaching may make good teachers, but for a time, at least, they 
are groping in the dark." 
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IS. "In recommending them (college graduates) for grammar-school 
positions, we give a great deal of weight to this consideration. In fact, so 
much so, that a candidate who has not done such study, or who has not had 
equivalent experience, I will not consider under any conditions whatever. I 
am sorry to say that this tendency has not been so strong in our high school. 
It is, however, increasingly becoming a requisite. Indeed, as superintendent 
of schools, I am demanding it and refusing to consider, except in positions 
such as laboratory assistants, where the pay is small, anybody who cannot 
show a pedagogical preparation." 

These replies, which might be multiplied many fold, will 
suffice to illustrate the attitude of 75 per cent, of the New 
England superintendents of schools who answered the ques- 
tions. Added to these are a few replies, 10 per cent, of the 
total number, which, while not opposed to such training, are 
more or less qualified. The following are examples: 

1. "I regard such work as desirable but as not of much practical value 
without experience in the schoolroom. The fact that a would-be teacher has 
pursued such courses of study is an element, though an uncertain one, in a 
teacher's favor." 

2. "Theoretical study of the principles of education by inexperienced 
students, counts for very little. If, however, this study follows or accom- 
panies practical experience and observation, it is of considerable value, and 
is so rated by us." 

3. "That depends upon the personality of the candidate. There are some 
men taking these courses because they have failed as teachers. There are 
constitutional "immunes" who show it unmistakably. The expert knowl- 
edge (?) such people possess makes them doubly hard to deal with. The 
stronger a man's personality and the better his general fitness for teaching, 
the more weight may be given the fact of his having passed creditable exami- 
nations upon education courses. I do not consider that such courses have 
an independent value apart from the personality of the candidate." 

4. "When I recommend a man to our committee for the high-school 
principalship, I give much weight to the fact that he has pursued studies 
in the principles of education; but when I recommend women for assistant 
positions, I pay little regard to it, for I have found few women assistants 
who care much for problems or principles of education, although they may 
have taken courses involving such." 

Eleven of the superintendents, or some 7 per cent, were non- 
committal in their replies. In some cases, at least, this would 
seem to be the result of having no experience upon which to 
base an opinion. Such are the following : 
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1. "I do not feel competent to pass judgment on this question, for I have 
had no training in pedagogy." 

2. "On account of the low salaries we pay, the question of professional 
training does not enter into our considerations of conditions." 

3. "Have five regular teachers in high-school work; but in fifteen years, 
have had but one who had any professional training." 

Of the one hundred and sixty-five replies to the question as 
to general attitude toward professional training in college 
departments of education, fourteen or about 8 per cent., are 
negative, or substantially so. The following are examples: 

1. "As a preparation for teaching, such studies are worth little more than 
their cultural value, unless they are supplemented by classroom practice under 
supervision. Observation is not a satisfactory substitute." 

2. "Theory without practice is of little or no value. The essential things 
to know in teaching are the child's mind and the principles underlying its 
activities. This knowledge can be gained only by experience with the pupils." 

3. "We give the same weight that the colleges themselves do— o. I regret 
that almost no college adequately teaches the art of teaching. Lectures on 
education are insufficient. 'How do you like the smell of music?'" 

From the data above presented, we may therefore conclude 
that the general attitude of New England superintendents 
toward the professional training of teachers in our college 
departments of education, is distinctly favorable. They com- 
mend such training theoretically, and they accept it as a stand- 
ard in the employment of teachers. At least 75 per cent., or three 
out of every four, express themselves in comparatively strong 
terms; 10 per cent, more are guarded in their opinion, but the 
qualifications they mention are such as most teachers of educa- 
tion will readily admit the force of. This makes 85 per cent, 
of the superintendents of schools in New England who replied 
to the questions, who may be considered as sympathetic, on the 
whole, with educational departments in our colleges and uni- 
versities, and ready to co-operate with them by favoring the 
teachers who have taken their courses. Of the remaining 15 
per cent., 7 per cent, are non-committal, probably through hav- 
ing no positive opinion, one way or another, leaving but 8 per 
cent, that take a distinctly negative attitude. This is certainly 
a condition highly favorable for the kind of work the depart- 
ments of education are endeavoring to accomplish. While much 
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of it is due undoubtedly to the increasingly professional spirit 
of public-school leaders, and a corresponding disposition to 
welcome anything that promises to fit teachers for better work, 
something, perhaps, may modestly be claimed for those colleges, 
and those teachers of education who have pioneered and shaped 
into respectable proportions a new type of professional train- 
ing. If the departments of education in our colleges have not yet 
entirely won their battle for adequate recognition and support, 
they have at least won a most excellent strategic position in 
public favor if they have secured the good will and commenda- 
tion of so large a proportion of the men who are chiefly instru- 
mental in selecting teachers. 

Let us now turn to the second part of our inquiry: How 
may the professional training of teachers be made more effec- 
tive? The recommendations of superintendents in answer to 
this question, while not always direct and specific, may be 
grouped under four heads: (1) strengthening of the courses 
of instruction; (2) development of some plan of practice-teach- 
ing under efficient supervision; (3) making educational depart- 
ments agencies of selection through which choice personalities 
and special aptitudes may be brought into the teaching profes- 
sion; and (4) the establishment of closer and more friendly 
relations between departments of education, and the public 
schools. 

Under the first of these heads we have to note, first, the 
opinion, quite general among superintendents, that courses in 
education should be made to mean more to the prospective 
teachers. They should be longer, more up-to-date in their aims, 
and more thorough in method. They should broaden the out- 
look of teachers, help them to see education and their own pro- 
fession in the light of civilization as a whole, give them an 
intelligent and sympathetic attitude toward the pupils they teach, 
and, in short, make them both scientists and artists in their 
work. The brief and scrappy character of educational courses 
is criticized by one superintendent in these words : 

"I need not tell you what you know so well, that college courses in 'edu- 
cation' fail to hit the mark, because they are taken like all brief courses, to 
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fill a programme or to win a mark. I have never seen or heard of any 
teacher who credited any portion of his success to any college study of educa- 
tional theory, or history, or practice." 

Another, evidently having in mind the need of both length 
and thoroughness in the courses given, says: "It seems to me 
that the teaching profession should require as much training 
and preparation along that line as do law, medicine, etc." An- 
other says : "We need schools that will train teachers for the 
secondary schools just as the best normal schools train for the 
grades." One superintendent, speaking of the need of broad 
educational outlook, and professional spirit, says : 

"I am becoming more and more convinced that every teacher should have 
a well thought out philosophy of life and a broad, thorough foundation of 
educational principles and theory upon which to build the practice of teach- 
ing, and by which his methods and devices may be measured and rationalized." 

But of all the suggestions of superintendents in regard to 
the enrichment of academic work in education, those relating 
to educational psychology are most insistent. The complaint is 
general that college graduates often fail as teachers because 
they cannot understand and adjust themselves to the types of 
life they work with. One superintendent says : 

"One trouble with the high-school teacher is that his recent memories are 
of older children and young people, that is to say, college and advanced high- 
school pupils. He does not understand the grammar-school boy and girl who 
come to him and whose state of mind does not materially change for a 
couple of years after entering the high school. He makes assumptions con- 
cerning the high-school girl and boy that are not true. Everywhere this 
difficulty is experienced. Boys and girls come from the grammar schools 
well trained, orderly, and reasonably willing to study. Within the first year 
after entering the high school they go to pieces. I think there is little 
doubt that the cause of this is the misapprehension of the facts of growth. 
From the seventh grade in the grammar school until approximately the end 
of the second year in the high school, the boy or girl belongs to a distinct 
class. The high-school teacher assumes that by the fact of his entering high 
school, he has become a different person, and the boy does not respond to 
the asumption." 

Another says, "College graduates need to know more 
about child nature, and the limitations of childhood. This 
would save many blunders and much waste." Another says, 
"We need college graduates who in the educational departments 
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have studied child nature and who are able to understand boys 
and girls." One superintendent, after speaking of the need of 
a prospective teacher's knowing intimately the nature of chil- 
dren, says, 

"The young child is no more like the college student than is the chrysalis 
like the butterfly. One cannot realize this fact fully until he has studied 
carefully the younger child. Whatever lack of respect superintendents and 
grammar principals feel for the college course in education comes largely 
because of what I have hinted at above. The student looks at the problem 
from the point of view of the college or university, rather than from that of 
the child, which is the only proper point of view." 

The second means of improving the training of teachers in 
college departments of education, is the provision of opportuni- 
ties for practice-teaching. As the most frequently recurring 
criticism of the college-trained teacher is his excess of theory 
and his academic aloofness from the real public-school world, 
so the most frequently suggested remedy is to put him into a 
schoolroom under expert supervision and either kill him off at 
once, or adjust him to actual working conditions. Typical 
opinions on this topic are the following: 

1. "Theory should be accompanied with a large amount of practice in 
actual conditions. I do not know how this can be done, but I am satisfied 
that it can be attempted on somewhat the same lines that it is in normal 
schools. After all, it is the lack of dealing with and securing the co-operation 
of pupils that neutralizes the ability to handle an academic situation." 

2. "Opportunities for practice teaching should be offered every college 
student who intends to teach." 

3. "It would be a good thing if they (college graduates) could teach 
under the supervision of an experienced instructor, act as substitute, and 
thus have the responsibility of the management of classes." 

4. "The ordinary college graduate knows very little of the best methods 
of teaching, and wastes a good deal of time, both his own and that of his 
pupils, in learning. If colleges are really to prepare teachers for work in 
secondary schools, they ought to supplement the excellent work that some 
are now doing in the theory of education with some scheme for actual prac- 
tice under the direction of skilled teachers." 

The third means of improving the teaching profession 
through college departments of education, is to make such 
departments agencies of selection, which shall help to insure the 
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survival of the fittest. A large proportion of the superinten- 
dents mention '"personality" as the first requisite in a good 
teacher. In their commendation of pedagogical training, they 
almost invariably say, "other things being equal," and these 
other things always include the personal qualities of the appli- 
cant for a position. Frequently, also, the teacher's power of 
discipline is mentioned, especially in the case of women teachers ; 
and discipline is always regarded as being largely contingent 
upon personality. Several of the most prominent superin- 
tendents recommend in so many words that candidates be care- 
fully selected before they are allowed to take pedagogical 
training, and thus gain certain advantages they are not fit to 
utilize. 

Here, it appears, is an ideal toward which teachers of educa- 
tion may properly work. They owe it to their own departments, 
the public, and indeed the students themselves to try to discover 
teachers upon whom nature herself has fixed her seal of 
approval. They may not be able, indeed, to keep out of their 
classes all those who are unfit for teaching, any more than they 
may be able to attract into their classes all those who are. But 
by working constantly toward this end, here a little and there a 
little, they may bring about a distinct improvement in the 
quality of students drawn to their work. This effort will be 
materially strengthened if other departments of the college can 
be induced to co-operate, and the whole school be made an 
agency of educational selection. 

Finally, as a fourth means of aiding the public schools by 
providing them with better teachers, we have to consider the 
question of more intimate co-operation between departments of 
education and public-school officials. There is unquestionably 
a certain antipathy among superintendents and principals toward 
educational departments in colleges. Some of this is due prob- 
ably to ignorance or prejudice. Some of it is doubtless due to 
reasonable cause. But whatever the explanation, it is clear that 
it ought to be removed. It undoubtedly accounts for many of the 
adverse criticisms of pedagogical training in colleges that have 
been noted in this paper, and it will continue to militate against 
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our success in some quarters until it is reckoned with and 
removed. 

Now, here as elsewhere, the best way for teachers of educa- 
tion and superintendents and principals of schools to get together, 
is for them to cultivate one another's acquaintance, learn one 
another's needs, and discover means and methods of mutual 
advantage in their work. I fancy if college men and school 
men thoroughly understood one another, and sympathized with 
one another such expressions as this would not be so common: 

"I have sometimes felt that courses in education in our colleges ought to 
be given by those who have had longer and more general experience in all 
grades of school work, than 'professors' of education have had. I believe 
that good philosophy and sound theory based on fundamental principles are 
more important than any number of devices and methods, and rules of 
thumb ; but on the other hand, there must be close and intelligent contact 
with actual school conditions." 

Or again, this: 

"I think it would do intending high-school teachers good if they received 
occasional lessons in humility. The state of mind of many a high-school 
teacher as regards the lower schools, and as regards his own adequacy, is at 
once funny and melancholy." 

To conclude this summary and interpretation of the data we 
have derived from public-school superintendents of New Eng- 
land: 

i. The general attitude of the superintendents of schools in 
New England toward the appointment of teachers trained in 
departments of education in our colleges, is distinctly favorable. 
Of these superintendents 75 per cent, give precedence to appli- 
cants for positions that have pursued studies in education; and 
10 per cent, more give at least a qualified precedence. 

2. The opinions of these superintendents indicate four main 
lines of improvement in the equipment and management of 
departments of education whereby the latter may secure better 
recognition. These are: 

a) The strengthening of the courses of instruction, through 
increased length, and enrichment of their content. 

b) The development of some plan of practice-teaching. 

c) The making of the educational department an agency 
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for selecting men and women who are naturally fit to teach, 
through qualities of personality, special aptitudes, and scholarly 
attainments. 

d) The establishment of closer and more friendly rela- 
tions between departments of education and the public schools. 

All these things are matters of gradual growth. It must 
be recognized that professional training of teachers is a new 
thing in the world, and more especially is this true as a college 
function. It will require time to overcome the inertia of the 
masses of educators, as it will to get our own work properly 
oriented. But the end is certain, and the progress already made 
is, in the highest degree, encouraging. 



